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TO  THE  PATRONS  AND  FRIENDS 


OF  THE 

AT 

HARTFORD, 

FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 


The  Directors  respectfully  present  their  twenty-seventh  Annual  Report : 


Prosperity  has  attended  the  general  concerns  of  the 
Asylum  since  our  last  annual  meeting.  Its  course  of  use- 
fulness has  been  uninterrupted ; the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  its  pupils  have  been  gratifying ; the  health  of 
its  inmates  has  been  good,  with  few  exceptions ; and  we 
are  happy  to  believe  that  the  favor  with  which  it  has  so 
long  been  regarded  by  the  community,  has  continued 
unabated. 

The  only  death  which  has  occurred  in  the  Asylum  during 
the  year,  was  that  of  a female  pupil  between  eleven  and 
twelve  years  of  age.  She  was  a child  of  an  amiable  char- 
acter, but  of  a feeble  constitution ; and  when  attacked  by 
the  congestive  fever,  in  August  last,  neither  medical  skill 
nor  the  most  assiduous  care  could  avail  to  her  restoration. 
She  had  been  a little  more  than  two  years  in  the  school ; 
and  during  her  illness  gave  a striking  proof  of  the  value  of 
instruction  to  a mind  in  her  circumstances,  by  a cheerful 
submission  to  the  will  of  God  and  to  the  wishes  of  those 
around  her,  and  by  an  exemplary  patience  under  bodily 
sufferings. 

The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  course  of 
the  year  has  been  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  ; of  whom 
twenty-four  were  beneficiaries  of  Maine,  fourteen  of  New 
Hampshire,  eighteen  of  Vermont,  twenty-four  of  Massachu- 
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setts,  seventeen  of  Connecticut,  three  of  South  Carolina, 
and  two  of  Georgia.  The  remainder,  twenty-one  in  num- 
ber, were  committed  to  our  care  by  private  individuals. 
The  aggregate  is  below  the  usual  average,  owing  probably 
to  the  prevalent  depression  in  the  business  of  the  country, 
which  has  in  some  cases  prevented  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  sending  children  from  home,  and  to  the  additional 
fact  that  during  a part  of  the  winter  and  spring  of  the  last 
year,  an  epidemic  prevailed  extensively  in  several  of  the 
Northern  States,  which,  it  is  said,  diminished  the  usual 
attendance  upon  the  common  schools  nearly  one  half, 
especially  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

There  has  been  no  failure  in  the  beneficent  provision  of 
the  legislative  bodies,  which  have  so  long  placed  benefi- 
ciaries in  the  Asylum,  and  the  evidence  of  their  continued 
interest  in  the  object  we  pursue,  has  been,  as  heretofore, 
very  gratifying  and  satisfactory  to  tire  directors.  To  show 
their  respectful  sense  of  the  cooperation  of  these  honorable 
bodies  in  their  peculiar  work,  they  have,  in  several  instan- 
ces, sent  an  officer  of  the  Asylum  with  some  of  its  pupils 
to  exhibit  their  attainments  in  useful  knowledge  before 
them,  and  to  communicate  more  general  information  re- 
specting the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  delegation  from  the 
Asylum  has  been  uniformly  received  with  kindness  and 
respect,  by  the  officers  of  the  governments  and  members  of 
the  legislatures  to  whom  it  was  sent ; and  the  satisfaction 
evinced  by  those  intelligent  bodies  in  contemplating  the 
effects  produced  by  their  respective  appropriations  has  been 
highly  encouraging.  Within  the  last  fifteen  months,  the 
legislatures  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Mas- 
sachusetts have  been  thus  visited,  and  through  their  means 
a new  and  salutary  impulse  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  has 
been  extended.  Little  seems  now  to  be  necessary,  at  least 
in  New  England,  as  well  as  in  several  other  divisions  of  our 
country,  to  accomplish  the  great  object  of  educating  every 
deaf  and  dumb  youth,  but  to  use  wisely  and  perseveringly 
the  means  already  provided.  That  the  Asylum  may  ever 
do  its  part  in  this  good  work,  with  increased  efficiency  and 
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success,  is  the  earnest  desire  and  endeavor  of  its  directors. 
Something,  however,  must  always  be  done  by  others,  espe- 
cially by  parents  and  friends,  during  the  early  life  of  their 
unfortunate  children;  and  again,  after  the  years  of  instruc- 
tion are  passed,  when  they  leave  the  Asylum  to  engage  in 
the  pursuits  of  active  life.  To  the  former  of  these  subjects, 
we  would  now  invite  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  our 
report  is  particularly  addressed.  The  latter  we  have  con- 
sidered somewhat  at  large  in  former  years. 

The  faculty  of  speech  is  dependent  upon  the  sense  of 
hearing.  If  the  latter  is  impaired,  the  former  becomes  im- 
perfect: if  the  one  is  entirely  wanting,  as  in  the  case  of 
those  born  deaf,  the  other  cannot  naturally  exist.  But  what 
is  the  condition  of  a human  being  destitute  of  speech!  If 
there  were  no  means  to  compensate  the  sufferer  for  this  most 
important  deficiency,  his  case  would  be  deplorable  indeed. 
These  means,  however,  exist,  in  the  various  institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  them  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  are  enlightened  without  the  agency  of  speech 
or  hearing,  and  an  education  is  acquired,  which,  embracing 
a knowledge  of  written  language  and  the  other  branches  of 
common  education,  prepares  its  possessor  for  agreeable  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellow-men,  for  enjoying  the  advantages 
of  books  and  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  life. 

But  there  is  an  important  and  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  early  life  of  a deaf  child,  which  must  pass  before  he 
attains  the  proper  age  to  be  sent  from  his  home  and  become 
the  inmate  of  a seminary.  The  question  is  then  one  of 
great  interest  to  the  parent  of  a deaf-mute  : In  what  way  can 
I best  promote  the  happiness  of  my  unfortunate  child,  and 
prepare  him  for  making  the  most  rapid  advancement  in 
knowledge,  when  he  becomes  a member  of  such  a school  1 
What  shall  be  done  at  home  for  the  first  eight  or  ten  years 
of  his  life  1 

Answer.  The  parent  should  of  course  use  his  best  en- 
deavors to  cultivate  and  develope  the  physical  constitution 
of  his  deaf  child,  as  well  as  that  of  his  other  children,  during 
infancy  and  childhood.  Unusual  pains  should  be  taken  to 
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make  the  deaf  child  happy,  by  granting  him  every  reason- 
able indulgence  within  the  parent’s  means,  but  he  should 
never  be  unreasonably  indulged,  even  when  too  young  or  too 
ignorant  to  understand  fully,  why  his  wishes  are  denied. 
He  must  learn  by  experience,  if  he  cannot  be  told  directly, 
that  the  will  of  the  parent  is  always  to  govern,  and  his  own 
always  to  yield,  when  the  two  come  into  conflict.  This, 
however,  should  be  done  with  great  tenderness  as  well  as 
firmness.  Such  children,  it  is  believed,  uniformly  love  and 
respect  that  parent  most,  who  exhibits  these  qualities  in  the 
highest  degree,  provided  they  are  judiciously  and  uniformly 
exercised.  From  early  childhood,  then,  the  deaf-mute 
should  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  the  cheerful  and  athletic 
amusements  proper  for  other  children,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, should  be  taught  to  make  some  special  efforts  for  the 
good  of  himself  and  others.  The  little  girl  at  quite  an  early 
age  may  begin  to  learn  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  may  ren- 
der a thousand  useful  services  in  the  family.  She  can  run 
on  errands  about  the  house,  can  carry  an  article  to  its  place 
in  the  chamber,  can  call  a sister  from  another  room  or  from 
the  garden  ; and  in  innumerable  ways,  perform  little  services 
for  her  parent,  which  will  occupy  a portion  of  her  time  use- 
fully and  pleasantly.  As  she  advances  in  age,  she  will  be 
able  to  do  more  and  more,  under  the  direction  of  her  parent, 
for  the  happiness  of  both.  The  smile  or  pat  of  approbation, 
when  she  does  well,  will  be  a sufficient  reward,  and  when 
she  fails  to  do  so,  the  look  of  sorrow  or  gesture  of  reproof, 
will,  in  general,  be  a sufficient  punishment.  Should  this 
not  be  the  case,  the  deprivation  of  some  accustomed  enjoy- 
ment, or  some  other  mild  punishment,  if  steadily,  firmly 
and  perseveringly  used,  will  accomplish  the  object. 

The  treatment  of  a little  boy  during  these  tender  years, 
should  be  of  the  same  kind,  and  his  employments  may  be 
similar.  As  he  grows  older,  he  will  naturally  seek  his 
amusements  and  should  also  find  his  employments  more 
abroad  in  the  open  air.  But,  if  he  plays  with  other  boys, 
it  is  very  desirable  that  a careful  supervision  should  be  ex- 
ercised over  him,  that- he  may  have  his  just  rights,  and  be 
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saved  from  the  impositions  which  thoughtless  children  might 
otherwise  put  upon  him.  However,  in  all  this,  he  should 
not  have  peculiar  privileges  merely  because  he  is  deaf  and 
dumb ; for  this  would  serve  to  engender  a grasping,  unrea- 
sonable, or  monopolizing  spirit,  dangerous  to  his  temper 
and  injurious  to  his  character.  Light  work  in  the  garden, 
in  the  field  or  the  work-shop  is  quite  desirable  at  this  period 
of  life,  but  it  should  not  be  continued  long  at  a time,  lest  dis- 
gust, or  too  great  weariness  should  follow,  but  should  be  so 
intermitted,  or  mingled  with  mere  amusement,  as  to  make 
all  the  pursuits  of  the  day  sources  of  cheerful  and  healthful 
enjoyment. 

A child  under  these  circumstances,  will  not  only  have  his 
physical  powers  happily  developed,  which  is  a most  im- 
portant object  to  be  attained  in  childhood,  but  his  ingenuity 
will  be  exercised,  and  his  confidence  in  himself  will  be 
strengthened.  He  will  learn  that  he  has  the  ability  to  do 
many  things,  as  well,  at  least,  as  other  children,  and  thus 
a general  hopefulness  in  regard  to  the  future  will  probably 
arise  in  his  mind,  notwithstanding  some  consciousness  that 
his  misfortune  renders  him  different  from  others,  and,  in 
certain  respects,  inferior  to  them. 

But  the  efforts  of  parents  must  not  stop  here.  Most  par- 
ents in  New-England,  where  all  are  educated,  have  it  in 
their  power  to  communicate  some  knowledge  of  letters  to  a 
deaf  and  dumb  child.  They  should  early  procure  pictures 
of  common  objects  for  him,  such  as  men  and  animals,  fruits, 
flowers,  utensils,  houses,  ships,  &c.  These  are  readily 
found  in  the  picture-books  of  children,  and  a deaf  child 
may  be  greatly  amused  and  instructed,  by  any  one  who 
will  talk  in  his  simple  way  about  them,  or  even  by  exam- 
ining them  for  himself.  Many  of  the  signs  which  nature 
prompts  him  to  use  for  the  expression  of  his  ideas,  cannot 
fail  to  be  understood  by  an  observing  parent.  These,  the 
parent  may  use  also,  and  though  they  will  be  limited  in 
their  application  to  very  simple  subjects,  the  means  of 
mutual  communication  thus  formed,  will  be  a source  of  great 
happiness  to  both. 
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Iii  connexion  with  these  attempts  for  the  improvement  of 
his  child,  the  parent  should  by  all  means  teach  him  the 
manual  alphabet.  He  should,  if  possible,  call  his  attention 
to  this,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  be  interested  in  pictures. 
He  cannot  do  it  too  early,  but  should  be  careful  not  to  dis- 
gust him  with  it  by  too  great  an  anxiety  to  see  him  learn 
his  letters.  Let  him  learn  one,  two,  or  three  of  them  at  a 
time,  and  acquire  them  all  as  soon  as  he  can  be  induced  to 
do  so  by  mild  persuasion.  But  if  the  parent  does  not  him- 
self know  a manual  alphabet,  and  cannot  conveniently  pro- 
cure a card  from  which  to  learn  it,  or  find  some  former  pu- 
pil of  the  Asylum,  or  other  friend  to  teach  it  to  him,  he  need 
not  be  discouraged  or  suspend  his  efforts,  but  may  proceed 
at  once  to  teach  the  child  to  write.  Let  him  be  furnished 
with  paper,  slates  and  pencils,  and  in  due  time,  with  pens 
and  ink ; encourage  him  to  use  them,  to  draw  pictures,  to 
form  the  letters  of  the  alplabet,  or  without  waiting  for  the 
the  whole  alphabet  to  be  learned,  to  copy  words.  These 
should  be  short  and  easy  ; in  general,  the  names  of  com- 
mon objects.  For  example — show  him  the  picture  of  a 
bird  or  a fish ; an  apple,  a nut  or  a rose  ; a hat,  a pin  or  a 
key ; a boy,  a girl,  a dog,  a cat  or  a fly;  unless  the  object 
is  present,  when  of  course  the  thing  itself  should  be  pointed 
out,  instead  of  the  picture,  or  in  connection  with  it.  The 
child  will  spontaneously  make  some  sign,  more  or  less 
appropriate,  for  the  object  shown.  Let  this  be  noticed; 
let  the  name  of  the  object  be  distinctly  written,  and  the 
child  encouraged  to  copy  it.  Or  let  it  be  spelled  on  the 
hand,  and  imitated  by  the  child  before  it  is  written.  This 
process  may  be  repeated  until  he  can  readily  spell  the 
name,  or  write  it  out,  or  both  ; when  the  object  is  shown, 
the  picture  exhibited,  or  the  sign  made.  Let  the  process 
also  lie  inverted,  by  requiring  the  child  to  point  to  the 
written  word,  or  the  picture  or  object  it  represents,  when  he 
sees  it  spelt  on  the  hand.  He  has  thus  been  taught  one  word, 
and  in  a similar  way  any  number  of  words  may  be  taught, 
provided  his  interest  can  be  awakened,  and  that  too  much 
is  not  required  of  him  at  first. 
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The  elementary  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  often 
requires  great  patience.  If  the  parent,  or  other  domestic 
teacher,  is  successful  with  this  class  of  words,  he  may, 
after  a small  vocabulary  is  acquired,  proceed  in  the  same 
general  method  to  teach  words  expressive  of  many  common 
actions;  as,  to  walk,  ride,  eat,  drink,  see,  hear,  smell,  etc. 
He  should  not,  however,  venture  to  attempt  the  more 
difficult  and  abstract  terms,  lest,  from  his  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  of  signs,  he  should  commu- 
nicate false  ideas,  or  weary  and  disgust  the  mind  of  the 
child.  He  may,  however,  teach  him  the  names  of  the 
persons  and  places  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  and  also 
short  and  easy  phrases  and  sentences,  composed  i-n  general 
of  the  simplest  words.  By  the  time  he  is  six  or  seven  years 
of  age,  he  may  employ  him  usefully  in  writing  words  and 
sentences  for  his  improvement  in  penmanship. 

In  the  alphabet  above  referred  to,  each  letter  is  repre- 
sented by  a certain  position  of  the  hand.  The  best,  and 
the  one  adopted  in  all  our  American  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  is  that,  in  the  use  of  which,  one  hand  only  is 
required  to  form  all  the  letters.  It  is  the  best,  because  it 
is  the  simplest;  because  there  is  a resemblance,  more  or 
less  distinct,  between  each  written  or  printed  letter  and 
that  formed  on  the  hand,  and  because  it  may  be  used  on 
either  hand  ; so  that  if  one  is  injured,  disabled  in  any  way, 
or  engaged  in  holding  something,  the  other  is  perfectly  able 
to  form  all  the  letters.  Indeed,  they  cannot  act  together  in 
forming  any  of  them.  A card  containing  this  alphabet  may 
be  procured  at  the  Asylum  and  one  or  more  bookstores  in 
Hartford.  It  is  also  attached  to  this  report. 

Pursuing  the  general  course  thus  pointed  out,  any  parent 
or  friend  of  a deaf  child,  who  has  common  intelligence  and 
leisure,  may  do  much  for  his  happiness;  may  strengthen  in 
an  important  degree  the  powers  both  of  his  body  and  mind, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  his  pleasant,  if  not  rapid  advance- 
ment in  knowledge,  when  he  joins  the  Asylum.  His  early 
childhood  may  thus  be  rendered  cheerful  and  happy  at  his 
home.  Every  hour  of  the  day  will  bring  its  appropriate 
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employment  or  amusement.  Indeed,  these  efforts  at  in- 
struction should  have,  as  much  as  possible,  the  character 
of  amusements  and  not  degenerate  into  that  of  tasks. 

Such  children  may  often  be  sent  with  advantage  to  a 
common  school,  and  there  pursue  a course,  similar  in  its 
general  features,  to  the  one  above  described.  This  is  pe- 
culiarly important  for  that  class  of  deaf  children  who  lose 
their  hearing  after  they  have  learned  to  speak,  especially 
if  they  are  three,  four  or  five  years  old,  before  this  great  pri- 
vation falls  upon  them.  Such  cases  are  not  rare,  and  the 
common  result  is,  that  they  gradually  lose  the  power  of 
speech.  Having  known  the  pleasures  of  hearing  and 
speech,  they  feel  their  loss  the  more  keenly,  and  are 
liable  to  be  depressed  and  discouraged  by  it,  unless  special 
pains  are  taken  to  render  it  as  light  as  possible.  Besides, 
by  pursuing  these  and  similar  plans,  their  ability  still  to  ar- 
ticulate may  be  preserved  to  them  until  they  are  of  an  age 
to  commence  a systematic  education.  Then,  if  this  ability 
is  considerable,  it  will  probably  be  improved  while  the  child 
is  under  instruction  in  the  Asylum  ; though  it  is  not  a part 
of  our  general  course,  to  teach  articulation  to  any  other  class 
of  our  pupils.  But  in  several  such  cases  we  have  not  only 
preserved,  but  greatly  improved,  the  articulation  of  deaf 
persons. 

The  question  may  here  be  asked,  why  we  have  not,  in 
general,  received  children  of  a more  tender  age  into  the 
Asylum.  To  this  we  offer  the  following  replies,  premising, 
however,  that  the  time  has  now  arrived,  when  it  has  be- 
come desirable,  perhaps  on  all  accounts,  to  do  so. 

When  the  Asylum  commenced  its  operations,  the  whole 
number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  country,  was  uneducated. 
Many,  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  a considerable  num- 
ber over  thirty,  and  several  between  thirty-five  and  fifty, 
earnestly  desired  its  benefits,  and  were  actually  received  as 
pupils.  It  seemed  unkind  to  exclude  them,  although  it 
was  well  known  that  the  proficiency  of  such  persons  must 
necessarily  be  much  less  than  that  of  children  and  youth. 
Still  they  have  been  able  to  derive  much  good,  and  are  now 
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in  large  numbers  reaping  the  rewards  of  their  application 
here,  and  exhibiting  the  value  of  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
them.  This  class  of  older  pupils  has  been  gradually  di- 
minishing for  several  years,  though  there  are  a considerable 
number  now  in  the  school,  who  are  more  than  twenty  years 
of  age. 

Another  reason  has  been,  that  the  appropriation  in  some 
of  the  states  which  send  pupils  to  the  Asylum,  has  not  al- 
ways been  sufficient  to  furnish  the  requisite  aid  to  all  the 
applicants  from  year  to  year,  and  it  has  naturally  followed 
that  the  oldest  have  been  preferred  by  those  who  had  the 
power  of  selection. 

Again,  during  most  of  our  existence  as  a school,  we  have 
endeavored  to  accomplish  in  four  years,  what  has  required 
from  six  to  nine  in  most  of  the  European  Institutions. 
Since  1835,  however,  our  regular  term  has  been  five  years. 
We  have  desired  in  this  way  to  make  the  expenses  of  edu- 
cation as  light  as  possible  to  our  patrons,  and  hence,  as  we 
have  kept  in  view  the  great  object  of  preparing  our  pupils 
for  active  usefulness  as  adults,  and  not  as  mere  children,  we 
have  felt  bound,  and  have  sought,  to  give  them  their  four 
or  five  years  of  education,  so  far  as  this  could  be  controlled 
by  us,  at  the  best  period  of  youth,  when  they  could  not  only 
acquire  a knowledge  of  letters,  but  also  of  a trade,  and  be 
fitted,  on  leaving  us,  to  support  themselves.  If  we  had  re- 
ceived little  children  of  six  years  of  age,  for  instance,  and 
kept  them  under  instruction  but  five  years,  they  could  hard- 
ly have  been  expected  to  acquire  such  an  education  as  would 
fit  them  for  the  employments  of  adults  in  future  life.  We 
coidd  indeed  have  taught  them  much,  and  made  them  very 
happy  while  they  remained  with  us.  If  they  had  come  at 
six  and  remained  ten  years,  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ac- 
quiring a substantial  education,  would  have  been  removed; 
but,  how  could  we  expect  that  provision  would  be  made 
for  their  support  during  so  long  a time  I The  parents  of 
such  children  can  rarely  afford  to  spend  a thousand  dollars 
or  more  in  the  education  of  but  one  of  their  children,  and 
the  legislatures  of  states  which  provide  for  the  indigent, 
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though  exceedingly  benevolent  and  liberal  towards  them, 
would  prabably  hesitate  to  expend  so  large  a sum. 

Those  children  who  were  to  receive  no  aid  from  any  pub- 
lic body,  and  whose  term  of  instruction  was  therefore  not 
limited,  like  that  of  beneficiaries,  have  always  been  admit- 
ted to  the  Asylum  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  if  their  friends 
desired  it ; and  in  a few  cases,  they  have  been  taken  at  an 
earlier  age,  because  it  was  presumed,  that  if  five  years  were 
not  sufficient,  they  would  be  kept  still  longer  under  instruc- 
tion. But  for  the  larger  class  of  its  pupils,  the  Asylum,  in 
view  of  the  whole  subject,  and  after  much  consideration, 
fixed  upon  fourteen  years  at  first,  and  afterwards  upon 
twelve,  as  the  best  time  for  the  commencement  of  their 
education.  This  course  was  adopted  in  accordance  with  the 
views  and  wishes  of  a most  respectable  board  of  Commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  “ to  examine  into 
the  state  and  condition  of  this  Institution,  as  it  respects  its 
funds,  and  the  instruction,  treatment  and  employment  of 
the  pupils,  and  to  ascertain  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  may  be  sent  to  the  Asylum 
by  those  States,  will  be  received.” 

The  arrangements  entered  into  by  the  Asylum  with  these 
Commissioners,  have  now  been  acted  on  in  good  faith  for 
the  last  eighteen  years  ; the  only  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  them,  being  a reduction  of  the  annual  charge  for 
each  pupil  from  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  to  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  of  the  lower  limit  of  the  age  of  beneficiaries, 
from  fourteen  to  twelve  years. 

We  have  gone  thus  at  length,  into  the  reasons  for  our 
rules  on  the  subject  of  age,  from  the  fact,  that  the  com- 
plaint has  of  late  been  made,  especially  in  Massachusetts, 
that  our  lower  limit  of  age  is  still  too  high.  We  are  our- 
selves of  the  same  opinion.  Many  of  the  reasons  which 
formerly  existed  for  assigning  that  limit  have  been  gradu- 
ally losing  their  force,  as  the  older  portion  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  the  community  have  become  educated ; and  now, 
as  we  are  receiving  from  year  to  year,  but  few  compara- 
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lively,  except  such  as  are  of  a suitable  age  for  instruction, 
and  as  we  have  the  means  of  accommodating  all,  and  more 
than  all,  of  this  class  in  such  a population  as  that  of  New 
England,  we  are  prepared  to  reduce  that  limit.  Indeed,  we 
have  already  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  to  receive  their  beneficiaries  at  8 years  of  age;  or 
rather  such  of  them,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  those  appointed 
to  make  the  selection,  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  Asylum  thus 
early  in  life  ; and  by  a vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  here- 
to appended,*  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  same  provision  is 
extended  to  all  other  applicants.  This  will  be  thought  by 
many,  too  early  an  age,  especially  by  those  who  have  in 
view  their  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  a trade,  while 
pursuing  their  intellectual  education.  There  are  orphans, 
however,  and  others,  who,  from  extreme  poverty,  or  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  greatly  need  the  relief  this  arrangement 
will  afford,  and  it  is  these  cases  primarily,  for  which  we 
would  provide.  Still,  it  is  evident  that  such  children  will 
need  a longer  term  than  five  years  for  their  education,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  respective  legislatures 
which  may  send  pupils  so  young,  will,  in  due  time,  extend 
the  term. 

If  our  institution  were  to  be  the  home  of  its  pupils 
for  life,  we  could  hardly  receive  them  too  young  ; we  might 
even  take  them  from  the  nursery ; but  as  their  residence 
with  us  is  to  be  temporary  and  for  the  purpose  of  education, 
it  is  most  important  that  they  should  be  with  us  during  the 
best  period  for  securing  that  object. 

Many  parents  have  a strong  desire  that  their  children 
should  be  around  them  during  the  time  when  the  peculiar 
diseases  of  childhood  usually  occur.  They  feel  great  anxiety 
at  entrusting  them,  while  of  a very  tender  age,  to  the  care 
of  strangers,  or  even  of  an  institution  of  established  reputa- 
tion. They  attach  importance  to  the  idea  of  their  personal 
habits  and  care  of  themselves  being  confirmed  under  the 
influence  of  home,  and  desire  that  those  domestic  attach- 

*See  end  of  the  Report, 
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merits  which  spring  from  the  love  of  parents,  brothers,  sis- 
ters and  home,  should  there  have  an  opportunity  of  devel- 
opment. These,  so  delightful  in  themselves,  and  so  con- 
servative in  their  influence,  maybe  weakened,  if  they  leave 
home  at  too  early  an  age,  but  will  in  general  certainly,  be 
strengthened  and  improved  by  education  commenced  at  the 
Asylum  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  years.  At 
this  time  of  life  a deaf  child  is  capable  of  receiving  proper 
moral  instruction,  and  will  have  learned  from  experience 
something  of  the  importance  of  those  endearing  connexions 
and  of  that, mutual  dependence  which  the  Creator  has  es- 
tablished for  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Besides  communicating  intellectual  and  moral  instruction 
to  their  pupils,  the  Directors  of  the  Asylum  have  always  in 
view  the  important  object  of  teaching  some  useful  employ- 
ment for  their  occupation  and  support,  if  need  be,  in  future 
life.  Females  are  taught  plain  sewing  and  knitting,  the 
making  and  mending  of  their  own  clothes,  some  of  them 
tailoring,  and  all,  the  lighter  but  useful  domestic  employ- 
ments, which  furnish  them  a portion  of  their  exercise,  and 
are  indispensable  in  every  family  ; such  as  making  beds, 
sweeping,  ironing,  regulating  the  tables  before  and  after 
meals,  keeping  their  wardrobes  and  chambers  in  order  and 
doing  up  the  more  delicate  articles  of  their  own  clothing. 
Boys  are  taught  cabinet-making,  shoe-making,  or  tailoring. 
From  three  to  four  hours  a day  are  spent  in  these  employ- 
ments, and  those  of  suitable  age  are  able  to  acquire  much 
valuable  knowledge  of  them.  While  doing  this  they  have 
their  physical  health  promoted,  their  ingenuity  and  men- 
tal activity  strengthened,  their  sense  of  self-reliance  and 
ability  to  secure  future  independence  encouraged  and  con- 
firmed. All  this  is  surely  very  desirable  for  indigent  deaf 
and  dumb  youth,  and  very  useful  and  proper  for  all  others. 
But  it  cannot  in  general  be  accomplished  in  an  important 
degree,  if  pupils  commence  their  course  under  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  unless  the  term  of  five  years  now  allowed  for 
their  education  be  considerably  extended. 

There  has  been  a practical  difficulty  in  the  apprenticing 
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of  deaf  and  dumb  youth,  even  after  they  have  left  the  Asy- 
lum, arising  from  the  objection  which  master-mechanics, 
or  other  employers  feel,  to  the  teaching  and  employing 
those  with  whom  they  must  write,  or  with  whom  they  must 
in  general,  communicate  by  signs.  This  is  in  fact,  a much 
less  evil  than  they  imagine,  still  it  often  leads  them  to  de- 
cline receiving  such  apprentices.  The  difficulty  however, 
is  greatly  diminished  if  the  apprentice  offered,  lias  already 
obtained  considerable  skill  in  his  trade ; and  this  is  the  case 
with  those  who  leave  the  Asylum  at  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Indeed  many  have  left  us,  so  well  advanced 
in  their  trades,  as  to  be  able  at  once  to  earn  handsome  wa- 
ges, without  further  instruction  as  apprentices. 

Our  object  has  uniformly  been  to  accomplish  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  good  for  our  pupils  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time,  and  at  the  least  possible  expense  to  their  friends 
and  benefactors.  In  pursuing  this  course  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  we  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish 
much  good;  in  our  own  opinion  much  more  than  we  could 
probably  have  done  in  any  other  way.  But  circumstances 
are  now  changed  and  we  are  prepared  to  make  any  safe 
and  judicious  changes  which  they  may  seem  to  indicate, 
especially  when  these  changes  are  suggested  or  desired  by 
the  legislature  of  a state  with  which  we  have  had  the 
honor  for  so  many  years  to  co-operate  for  the  good  of  the 
unfortunate. 

Though  in  former  reports,  we  have  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  our  charges  are  far  below  the  cost  of  our  pupils  to  the 
Asylum,  it  may  be  proper  in  this  connexion  to  refer  again 
to  that  subject.  For  a short  time  after  the  opening  of  the 
Asylum,  when  its  pupils  were  few,  the  annual  charge  for 
the  tuition  and  board  of  each,  was  $200.  It  was  then 
reduced  to  $150,  then  after  some  years  to  $115,  and  finally, 
in  1834,  to  $100.  The  inquiry  is  one  of  some  interest,  to 
what  extent  those  who  have  sent  us  pupils  have  derived 
pecuniary  benefits  from  our  funds.  Whatever  they  may 
have  been,  the  income  from  those  funds,  (which  now 
amount  to  considerably  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
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dollars)  has  been  faithfully  devoted  hy  the  directors,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  best  judgment,  to  the  promotion  of  the 
highest  good  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  without  showing  any 
favor  to  those  of  our  own  state,  or  of  any  particular  state 
or  section  of  country.  It  has  been  our  constant  endeavor 
to  make  the  institution  all  which  was  necessary  for  the 
wants  of  the  New-England  States  in  the  first  place,  and  of 
other  states  and  private  individuals  who  might  select  it  as 
the  instrument  in  the  education  of  their  children.  Those 
who  have  sent  us  most  pupils,  have  of  course  shared  most 
largely  in  the  benefits  of  our  funds  and  instructions.  An 
individual,  for  example,  who  has  had  a child  under  our  care 
for  five  years,  has  paid  us  from  $250  to  $375  less,  in  the 
whole,  than  would  have  been  required,  had  we  received  a 
full  equivalent  for  all  our  expenditures  on  his  behalf.  This, 
however,  we  have  not  desired,  but  have  voluntarily  extend- 
ed our  offers  of  a proportional  amount  of  benefit,  to  all 
disposed  to  accept  them.  A state  which  has  kept  ten 
pupils  with  us  for  the  same  time,  has  derived  an  amount  of 
pecuniary  benefit  from  our  funds,  varying  from  $2,500  to 
$3,750.  The  proportion  of  course  has  been  the  same  for 
other  numbers.  By  reference  to  facts  in  our  possession,  we 
might  give  a much  more  extended  view  of  this  subject; 
but  our  report  has  already  reached  such  a length  that  we 
will  not  now  present  further  statistics  or  estimates,  but 
resume  the  subject  if  necessary,  at  a future  opportunity. 

The  ability  of  the  Asylum  to  continue  to  do  all  it  has 
hitherto  done,  for  the  relief  and  improvement  of  those  to 
whose  good  it  is  devoted,  is  not  diminished,  but  is  rather  on 
the  increase  ; and  the  disposition  of  its  directors  is  still  en- 
tire, faithfully  to  discharge  all  their  responsibilities.  In 
doing  so,  they  would  look  to  Him  who  has  signally  pros- 
pered them  hitherto,  and  to  whom  all  are  accountable,  with 
a firm  hope  of  His  continued  favour. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

B.  HUDSON,  Secretary. 

Hartford,  May  13th,  1843. 


VOTE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


Voted , That  the  earliest  age  for  the  admission  of  pupils 
into  the  Asylum,  be  eight  years ; with  the  hope  that  all 
such  as  are  admitted  at  an  earlier  age  than  twelve  years, 
shall  be  continued  for  the  term  of  six  years  at  least. 

Passed  19th  April,  1843. 


B.  HUDSON,  Clerk. 


LIST  OF  PUPILS 


IN  THE  SCHOOL  WITHIN  THE  YEAR  ENDING  ON  THE  13tH 
OF  MAY,  1843;  THE  TIME  OF  THE  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


Names. 

Admission. 

Residence. 

Supported  by 

Allard,  Jonathan 

May  1841 

Newark,  Vt. 

Vermont. 

Allen,  Delia  A. 

June  1839 

Westfield.  Mass. 

Mass. 

Allen,  James  M. 

May  1840 

East  Windsor,  Conn. 

Conn. 

Allen,  Mary  M. 

“ 1840 

<(  (C  U, 

Friends. 

Barnes,  Mary 

Ap’l  1838 

Mendon,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Bartlett,  Sarah  E. 

May  1840 

Lyndeborough,  N.  H. 

N.  H. 

Berton,  Emma  Ann 

June,  1839 

Frederickton,  N.  B. 

Friends. 

Boyce,  Aldis 

May  1841 

Richmond,  N.  H. 

N.H. 

Briggs,  Sarah  J. 

“ 1839 

Brandon,  Vt. 

Vermont. 

Brightman,  Job  A. 

“ 1840 

South  Westport,  Mass. 

Mass, 

Bruce,  Harriet 

Aug.  1842 

Anderson  Dist.S.  C. 

S.  C. 

Budlong,  James 

May  1842 

Warwick,  R.  I. 

Friends, 

Burpe,  John  B. 

11  1842 

Frederickton,  N.  B. 

Friends. 

Butler,  Hannah  S. 

“ 1842 

Thomaston,  Me. 

Maine. 

Butler,  John,  jr. 

“ 1842 

U {( 

Maine. 

Butler,  James  S. 

“ 1842 

u <c 

Friends, 

Buxton,  William 

“ 1842 

Danvers,  Mass, 

Mass. 

Buzzell,  Sarah 

June  1841 

Barrington,  N.  H. 

N.  H. 

Campbell,  Seth 

May  1841 

Bedford,  N.  H. 

N.  H. 

Chandler,  George  H. 

“ 1838 

Montague,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Chipman,  Esther  L. 

Ap’l  1842 

Oxford,  Me. 

Maine, 

Cleaves,  Daniel 

May  1838 

Saco,  Me. 

Maine. 

Clement,  Emily  Ann 

“ 1838 

Chelsea,  Vt. 

Vermont 

Closson,  Harriet  '1', 

“ 1839 

Lyme,  Conn. 

Conn. 

Coffin,  Sally  C. 

“ 1839 

Wolf  borough,  N.  H. 

N.H. 

Cotton,  John  R. 

July  1837 

Green  Bay,  W.  T. 

Friends. 

Davis,  George  W. 

May  1840 

Milton,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Deberry,  Edmund  jr. 

“ 1838 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  C, 

Friends. 

Denison,  Gratia 

“ 1838 

Washington,  Vt. 

Vermont. 

Edson,  Prudence  A.  J, 

“ 1838 

Hartford,  Vt. 

Vermont. 

Edson,  Rhoda  A.  M. 

11  1838 

(<  a 

Vermont. 

Esty,  Caroline  E.  A.  F. 

“ 1839 

Boxford,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Everton,  Amos  H. 

« 1840 

Mendon,  “ 

Mass. 

Fairbanks,  Lucy  Ann 

“ 1842 

South  Dedham,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Fitch,  Francis  G. 

“ 1841 

Lancaster,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Ford,  John  W. 

“ 1842 

Stratford,  Conn. 

Conn. 

Foster,  Sarah  W. 

“ 1838 

Seekonk,  Mass. 

Mass. 

Foster,  Sophia  A. 

“ 1838 

<<  « 

Mass. 

Gerrard,  George  A, 

June  1839 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Friends, 

Goodwin,  Asa 

May  1841 

Middleton,  N.  H. 

N.  H. 

Gordon,  Mary  H. 

1840 

Hollis,  Me. 

Maine. 

Grant,  Wentworth 

“ 1841 

Warner,  N.  H. 

N.  H. 

Greenleaf,  Sarah  Ann 

« 1842 

Pittsfield,  N.  H. 

N.  H. 

Greenwood,  Hannibal 

Ap’l  1842 

Farmington  Falls,  Me. 

Maine. 
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Names. 

Haley,  Augustus 

Hastings,  Daniel 
Haws,  Elizabeth 
Jackson,  Benjamin  B. 
Johnson,  Emily 
Johnson,  Gertrude 
Jones,  Robert  P. 

Joy,  Nancy  E. 
Kendall,  Sarah 
Kendall,  Sophia 
Kenny,  Henry  E. 
Ladd,  Celia  M. 
Lanphier,  Fanny 
Leek,  Leverett  G. 
Lombard,  Lothario  D. 
Lord,  Mary  J. 
Lovejoy,  Orrin 
Lyman,  Ellen  D.  S. 
Macomber,  Olive 
Mallory,  Susan  J. 
Mann,  Mary  A. 
Mason,  Clarissa 
Mc’Cluer,  Rebecca 
Meacham,  James  S. 
Messer,  James 
Mowry,  Charles  W. 
Mo  wry,  Desire 
Neadham,  Henry  C. 
O’Connell,  Jeffrey 
Ogburn,  Mary  A.  L. 
Page,  John  W. 

Page,  Nelson  S. 
Parker,  Charles 
Pease,  Adelaide  A. 
Pease,  Bathsheba  H. 
Pease,  Martha  A 
Phelps,  Daniel  W. 
Phelps,  Sarah  R. 

Pike,  Eliza 
Poland,  Ira 
Guimby,  Charles  A. 
Guimby,  Frances  M. 
Randall,  Cyrus 
Read,  Adin  T. 

Read,  LucyM. 
Record,  Olivia  J. 
Reynolds,  Sarah  J. 
Roberts,  Miranda  D. 
Rowe,  Benjamin 
Sanford,  William  S. 
Scovel,  Olive 
Skinner,  John 
Sloot,  James 
Smart,  Samuel 
Smith,  Amos  Jr. 
Smith,  Artemas 
Smith,  Charles  B. 
Smith,  Hannah 
Stearns,  Chester 
Stearns,  Ruth  J. 


Admission.  Residence.  Supported  by 


May 

Ap’l 

Sep. 

Ap’l 

May 


Ap’l 

May 


Sep. 

May 


Dec. 

May 


June 

May 


Augi 

May 


1842|Orrington,  Me. 

1839  Greenfield,  Mass. 
1840|Lincoln,  Co.,  Ga. 
1842[Otisfield,  Me. 

184llLima,  N.  Y. 

1841 | “ “ 

1840 1 Falmouth,  Me. 

1838 'Lu bee,  Me. 

1840j Wethersfield,  Vt. 

1840  “ “ 

1840:Greenfield,  Mass. 
1839|Ellington,  Conn. 
1841'Hopkinton,  R.  I. 

1842: Hamden,  Conn. 
1842|Oxford  Me. 

1840|Sidney,  Me. 

I840j  “ “ 

1836|Northampton,  Mass. 
1840  i Westport,  Mass. 
1842iMiddlebury,  Conn. 
1838jRandolph,  Mass. 

1842  Great  Barrington,  Mass 

1839  Merrimac,  N.  H. 

1840  Guildhall,  Vt. 
1840lBoston,  Mass. 
1842'Smithfield,  R.  I. 

1842 

1842' Bristol,  Vt. 

1842  Boston,  Mass. 

1838  Brunswick  Co.,  Va. 

1638  Hollis,  Me. 

1839  Sherman,  Conn. 

1841  West  Rupert,  Vt. 

1841 1 Hartford,  Conn. 

1838  Somers,  “ 

18  37 1 Hartford,  “ 
1839iMiddlebury,  Vt. 

1842  Hartford,  Conn. 

1840j  Buxton,  Me. 

1839jEssex,  Mass. 
1842]Campton,  N.  H. 

1842  “ “ 

1840  North  Stonington,  Conn. 
1840  Dummerston,  Vt. 

1840  “ “ 

1838jBuckfield,  Me. 

1841  Winchester,  Conn. 

1841  Hartford,  Conn. 

1841  (New  Gloucester,  Me. 
1841  King’s  Co.  N.  S. 

1838  Cornwall,  Conn. 

1841  Pomfret,  Conn. 

1842  Vassalborough,  Me. 

1841  Campton,  N.  H. 

1841  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 
1840  Wilmington,  Vt. 

1842  New  Boston,  N.  H. 

1842  New  Sharon,  Me. 

1840  Bradford,  Me. 

1840  “ “ 


xVlaine. 

Mass. 

Georgia. 

Maine. 

Friends. 

Friends. 

Maine. 

Maine. 

Vermont. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Friends. 

Conn. 

Maine. 

Maine. 

Maine. 

Friends. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Mass. 

N.H. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Friends. 

Vermont. 

Mass. 

Friends. 

Maine. 

Conn. 

Vermont. 

Conn. 

Conn. 

Conn. 

Friends. 

Friends. 

Maine. 

Mass. 

N.H. 

N.  H. 

Conn. 

Vermont. 

Vermont. 

Maine. 

Friends. 

Conn. 

Maine. 

Friends. 

Conn. 

Conn. 

Maine. 

N.  H. 

Mass. 

Vermont. 

N.  H. 

Herself. 

Maine. 

Maine. 
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Names. 
Stevens,  Charles 
Stone,  Ann  R. 
Sullivan,  Margaret 
Thomas,  Elisha 
Thompson,  Joseph  W. 
Tilton,  Franklin 
Tilton,  Zeno 
Titcomb,  Augustus 
Titcomb,  Sophronia 
Tripp,  Charles 
Turner,  Sarah  A. 
Tyler,  Mariette 
Tyler,  Royal  G.  N, 
Ward,  Silas 
Wentworth,  Beulah  C. 
Wheeler,  James L. 
Whittlesey,  James  H. 
Wiggins,  Philip 
Winchester,  Ezra 


Admission.  Residence.  Supported  by 


May  1812  [Westbrook,  Me. 

Maine. 

“ 1838  Oakham,  Mass. 

Mass. 

“ 1839  Charleston,  S.  C. 

S.  C. 

“ 1842|Hartford,  Me. 

Maine. 

11  1842 

Brunswick,  Ga. 

Georgia. 

“ 1841 

Chilmark,  Mass. 

Mass. 

“ 1841 

<(  a 

Mass. 

“ 1840 

Cumberland,  Me. 

Maine. 

“ 1842 

U U 

Maine. 

“ 1842 

Charleston,  Vt. 

Vermont. 

“ 1841 

Clinton,  Conn. 

Conn. 

“ 1840 

Westford,  Vt. 

Vermont. 

“ 1839 

Killingworth,  Conn. 

Conn. 

Sep.  1842 

Rutland,  Vt. 

Vermont. 

May  1841 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Vermont. 

“ 1842 

New  York. 

Friends. 

“ 1840 

Canaan,  N.  H. 

N.  H. 

June  1842 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

S.  C. 

May  1840 

Norwich  City,  Conn. 

Conn. 

Supported  by  their  Friends,  ...  20 

“ by  Maine, 24 

“ by  New  Hampshire,  . . 14 

“ by  Vermont,  . . . .18 

“ by  Massachusetts,  ...  24 

“ by  Connecticut,  . . . .17 

“ by  South  Carolina,  ...  3 

“ by  Georgia,  ....  2 

“ by  herself,  ....  1 

Total,  . 123 


SPECIMENS 


OF 


ORIGINAL  COMPOSITION. 


It  is  a rule  of  the  school  that  specimens  of  composition  pub- 
lished in  our  annual  reports,  and  also  the  letters  sent  at  stated 
times  to  the  friends  of  our  pupils,  shall  receive  no  correction, 
except  such  as  their  respective  authors  can  make  on  a careful 
review,  when  the  errors  they  contain  are  pointed  out  by  a teacher. 

The  following  were  prepared  in  accordance  with  this  rule — 

By  a girl  twelve  years  old,  under  instruction  eight  months. 

Hartford,  March  31st,  1843. 

My  Dear  Parents, — You  must  write  a letter  to  me  soon.  I want 
to  go  to  see  my  father  next  spring.  I want  to  walk  for  pleasure  this 
noon.  I love  to  learn  my  book  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Ray  likes  to  sit 
in  his  chair  and  read  in  his  house.  There  are  many  pupils  in  this 
Asylum.  Some  pupils  want  to  go  to  the  city  and  buy  new  gloves. 
They  dislike  to  write  on  the  slates.  I think  that  Miss  Smith  will  be 
absent  a few  weeks  hence.  I think  that  she  wants  to  stay  in  the 
Asylum.  The  boys  like  to  work  in  the  shops.  Mr.  Ray  wants  to  go 
and  eat  some  apples.  Mr.  Weld  likes  to  write  a letter.  I can  sew  on 
my  gown  this  Saturday.  I dislike  to  go  to  the  city.  I like  to  stay  in 
the  Asylum.  A girl  wants  to  go  to  the  city  and  buy  a new  ring.  I 
think  that  she  will  go  to  the  city  and  buy  a new  cuff.  Mrs.  White 
likes  to  live  in  the  Asylum.  I am  very  glad  to  see  the  snow  to-day. 
I think  that  some  pupils  will  go  home  next  vacation.  I think  that  I 
shall  not  go  home  next  summer.  Mr.  Ray  likes  to  teach  seventeen 
boys  and  girls.  I want  to  go  to  the  city  next  vacation.  Mr.  Turner 
likes  to  teach  fifteen  boys  and  girls.  I like  to  walk  for  pleasure  Satur- 
day. I love  to  study  my  books  every  evening.  I like  to  work  in  the 
Asylum.  Mr.  Ray  will  go  and  see  his  parents  next  vacation. 

Your  affectionate  daughter. 
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% a lad  eleven  years  old , under  instruction  ten  months. 

Hartford,  March  30th,  1843. 

My  Dear  Parents, — I am  well.  I shall  tell  about  the  Asylum. 
The  pupils,  one  hundred  and  twenty  live  in  the  great  Asylum.  It  is 
old.  It  is  made  of  brick.  The  pupils  walk  down  the  stairs.  Mr. 
Weld’s  house  is  near  the  great  Asylum.  Mr.  Weld  and  his  family 
live  in  the  house.  Men  and  boys  play  on  the  pleasant  day. 

Hartford  is  a handsome  city.  There  are  nine  handsome  churches. 
There  are  some  drunkards.  There  are  some  poor  men  and  boys. 
There  are  many  rich  men  and  boys.  There  are  a few  boys  and 
girls  learn  in  the  houses.  There  are  all  well  except  a few.  The 
churches  and  houses  stand  on  the  ground. 

I am  glad  to  read  the  books.  I walk  along  the  small  pavement. 
Jesus  Christ  came  from  the  holy  heaven  1843  years  ago.  I saw  much 
snow  in  New  Brunswick.  I see  the  other  girls  jumping  a rope  in 
their  hands.  I wish  to  read  the  bible.  I must  obey  God.  I must 
trust  in  Jesus  Christ.  I must  love  God.  Mr.  Camp  teaches  good 
pupils. 


13y  a girl  fifteen  years  old,  under  instruction  ten  months. 

Hartford,  March  31st,  1S43. 

My  dear  little  sister, — I am  going  to  write  you  a short  letter. 
How  do  you  do  ? I am  well.  I like  to  live  in  the  Asylum  to  learn 
my  books  every  evening.  There  are  many  pupils  in  the  American 
Asylum.  The  girls  are  glad  to  play  with  me  in  the  evening.  When 
it  is  summer,  we  shall  walk  through  the  woods  and  pick  many  black- 
berries and  strawberries.  You  must  write  a letter  to  me  soon.  Mr. 
Ray  teaches  his  class  every  day.  The  Asylum  is  very  large  and 
pleasant.  The  girls  look  out  of  the  door  and  see  the  beautiful  houses 
and  gardens.  After  school  the  boys  are  happy  to  go  to  the  shops  at 
four  o’clock.  They  will  make  furniture  and  shoes.  Mr.  Turner 
takes  good  care  of  the  pupils  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Stone  will  be  glad 
to  board  near  the  Asylum  next  summer.  I hope  I shall  go  home  next 
spring  to  see  my  parents  and  friends  and  cousin  and  little  sister. 
Miss  Smith  will  leave  the  Asylum  next  May.  I am  happy  to  see  the 
snow  fall  from  the  clouds  this  morning.  I shall  love  to  see  my  parents 
and  brother,  and  my  little  sister  at  home  next  vacation.  Mr.  Weld 
makes  signs  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Asylum  every  morning. 
We  are  all  happy  in  the  Asylum. 

I hope  it  will  be  warm  in  a few  days.  The  pupils  are  glad  to  write 
on  their  large  slates  this  morning.  After  dinner,  the  girls  are  glad  to 
take  a pleasant  walk  at  noon.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  new  pupils 
next  May.  Mr.  Ray  likes  to  teach  the  pupils  every  day.  I think  it 
will  not  snow  again  to-morrow  morning. 

We  are  happy  here  in  the  Asylum.  I wish  to  receive  a letter  from 
my  mother  soon.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  visitors  come  to  see  us 
write  on  our  large  slates  on  Wednesday.  It  is  very  pleasant  now. 
We  are  in  good  health.  I think  that  my  brother  and  little  sister  go  to 
school  every  day.  Miss  B.  was  sick  with  the  scarlet  fever  a few 
weeks  ago.  We  were  glad  to  see  the  comet  a few  days  ago. 

Your  affectionate  sister. 
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By  a girl  thirteen  years  old,  under  instruction  two  years. 

Hartford,  April  6th,  1843. 

My  dear  parents, — I wish  to  write  a letter  to  you.  I am  in  very 
good  health.  I thought  that  my  grandmother  continued  living  hut  I 
was  disappointed.  I was  very  sorry  to  hear  that  she  is  dead.  I hope 
that  she  has  gone  to  heaven  and  is  very  happy  there  and  I think 
about  her.  She  was  very  good  and  kind  and  I loved  her.  I heard 
that  my  little  sister  had  been  sick  but  I was  very  glad  to  hear  that  she 
was  now  very  well.  I hope  God  takes  care  of  your  family  day  and 
night.  Mrs.  White  told  me  that  she  sends  love  to  you.  I wish  that 
MissM.  would  write  me  a letter  very  soon.  I have  not  forgotten  my 
brothers  and  little  sister  Helen.  I try  to  improve  in  learning  my 
lessons  every  evening.  I wish  you  would  write  a letter  to  me  about 
the  news.  I hope  that  God  is  very  kind  to  your  family  and  he  is  very 
good.  I wish  that  my  brothers  would  be  very  kind  to  each  other.  I 
was  happy  to  hear  that  my  little  sister  was  playful  and  happy.  My 
brothers  must  obey  their  teacher.  There  is  some  snow  but  soon  it 
will  melt.  Does  H.  live  with  you  at  home?  I wish  to  see  my  little 
sister  very  much.  I shall  be  glad  to  see  her  when  I go  home  in 
vacation.  Mr.  Weld  told  the  pupils  that  they  must  spell  with  their 
fingers  to  each  other  because  they  would  improve  very  much.  I try 
to  spell  with  some  of  the  pupils  with  my  fingers.  Mr.  Weld  and  Mr. 
Gallaudet  went  to  Boston  and  they  were  there  three  weeks.  They 
came  here  a few  weeks  ago  and  they  were  tired.  God  took  care  of 
them  and  blessed  them  and  he  was  very  kind  to  them.  My  brothers 
must  not  drink  liquor.  I wish  that  they  would  be  good  and  pleasant 
boys.  I am  very  sorry  that  I shall  never  see  my  grandmother  again. 
All  the  pupils  will  write  on  their  slates  in  the  chapel  next  week  and 
the  teachers  will  examine  them.  I send  love  to  my  brothers,  sister, 
H.  and  Miss  P.  Your  affectionate  daughter. 


By  a young  woman  twenty-five  years  old,  under  instruction  two 

years. 

Hartford,  December,  7th,  1842. 

My  dear  brother, — I am  very  happy  to  write  a letter  and  send  it 
to  you.  I have  not  heard  from  you  for  a long  time.  I often  think 
about  my  father,  brother  and  sister  and  Mr.  S’s.  children.  I am  in 
good  health,  I hope  that  my  father,  brother,  sister  and  Mr.  S’s. 
children  are  in  good  health.  Why  have  you  not  written  a letter  to 
me  for  a longtime?  I think  that  you  will  receive  my  letter  to  unfold 
it  and  read.  You  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  me.  I wish  you 
would  write  a long  letter  to  me  soon.  Last  September  on  Tuesday 
I arrived  at  New  London  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  I went  into 
the  house  of  Mr.  B.  On  Thursday  I arrived  at  the  Asylum  safely  at 
five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Miss  B.  C.  W.  was  a deaf  and  dumb 
girl.  She  was  eleven  years  old.  She  had  staid  in  the  Asylum.  She 
learned  the  books  one  year  and  three  months.  On  Wednesday  the 
third  of  August  she  was  taken  sick  with  the  fever  and  after  a week 
she  died  at  three  o’clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  All  the  pupils 
were  very  sorry  that  she  died.  Her  parents  were  very  sorry  that  she 
died.  Her  parents  live  in  M.  Last  October  Mar  Yohannan  came 
from  Persia  to  the  Asylum  and  visited  us.  All  the  pupils  and  teach- 
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ers  were  glad  to  see  him.  The  teachers  talked  with  Mar  Yohannan. 
H e has  a long  black  beard.  He  lives  in  Persia.  He  will  return  home 
to  Persia  next  February.  I wash  to  stay  in  the  Asylum  three  years 
more.  I desire  to  learn  many  new  words.  I wish  to  tell  you  will  go 
to  the  legislature  that  I stay  in  school  three  years  more.  I love  to 
learn  many  new  words.  1 like  to  stay  in  school.  I love  Mr.  Weld 
because  he  is  very  kind  to  all  the  pupils  in  the  Asylum.  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff teaches  me.  All  the  teachers  are  very  kind  to  teach  the  pupils 
and  they  respect  the  teachers.  Mrs.  White  is  very  kind  and  takes 
care  of  the  pupils.  They  are  cheerful  to  play  with  each  other.  Mr. 
Weld  lectures  to  us  about  God  and  Jesus  Christ  on  the  Sabbath  in 
the  forenoon.  I send  my  best  love  to  my  father,  brother,  sister,  Mr. 
S’s.  family  and  all  my  relations  and  friends. 

Your  affectionate  sister. 


By  a young  man  twenty-one  years  of  age,  under  instruction  two 

years. 

CAPT.  COOK. 

Captain  Cook  lived  in  England.  He  was  very  wise  in  conversing 
with  others  there.  He  said  unto  the  English,  “I  can  circumnavigate 
the  earth  in  a ship.”  They  said  unto  him,  “We  can  not  do  it  be- 
cause it  is  dangerous.”  He  told  them  that  he  could  do  it.  He  col- 
lected some  sailors  to  assist  him  in  his  ship  which  circumnavigated 
the  earth  in  about  three  years.  They  were  always  careful  in  sailing 
in  it.  They  again  circumnavigated  it  in  about  nine  years.  They 
arrived  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  A number  of  people  there  did  not 
know  about  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  They  often  worshipped  an  idol 
in  a field.  Capt.  Cook’s  sailors  were  chilly.  He  commanded  them 
to  get  some  wood  of  the  field  for  a fire  and  destroy  the  idol.  But  the 
people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  said  unto  them,  “You  must  not  get 
it  because  the  Sandwich  Islanders  liked  to  worship  the  idol.”  Some 
of  the  sailors  informed  them  that  they  must  not  worship  it  because  it 
was  not  living.  But  they  might  pray  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
who  would  give  them  many  blessings.  Capt.  Cook  determined  to 
send  them  to  get  it.  The  Sandwich  Islanders  struck  them  with 
stones.  He  shot  one  of  them  and  ran  along  the  ground.  They  chased 
him  and  some  sailors.  He  told  the  sailors  to  jump  into  a boat.  He 
would  do  it.  But  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  killed  him  with  a 
large  knife.  He  was  dead  and  some  sailors  escaped  and  rowed  away 
from  them.  Some  ministers  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  from  the 
United  States,  and  they  preached  to  many  people  there  about  religion. 
They  gave  them  some  Holy  Bibles  which  they  liked  to  read.  The 
Sandwich  Islanders  repented  of  their  sins  and  became  Christians. 


By  a girl  fifteen  years  old,  under  instruction  two  and  a half  years. 

WASHINGTON. 

George  Washington  was  born  in  Virginia,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
Feb.  in  the  year  1732.  His  father  died  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age. 
His  mother  had  the  care  of  his  education.  When  he  was  young, 
there  were  no  academies  or  colleges.  He  went  to  a common  school 
for  a few  years.  He  improved  very  fast  in  mathematics  and  under- 
stood them.  He  became  a surveyor  and  acquired  much  property  in 
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this  business.  He  engaged  to  be  a sailor  in  the  British  navy.  But 
he  did  not  go  because  his  mother  wished  him  to  stay  at  home.  He 
was  fifteen  years  old.  The  French  came  from  Canada  and  built  a 
fort  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia.  The  people  of  Virginia  heard 
that  they  had  built  the  fort.  Washington  was  sent  with  a few  others 
to  command  them  to  abandon  it  and  go  back  to  Canada.  Washing- 
ton called  some  soldiers  who  marched  to  it  and  surprised  them. 
Gen.  Braddock  came  from  England  and  he  was  very  wise.  Wash- 
ington and  he  called  the  soldiers  who  inarched  in  a large  field  and 
they  did  not  see  the  French  and  Indians  who  hid  in  the  woods,  and 
shot  them  who  were  killed.  W ashington  commanded  them  to  fight 
with  the  French.  They  fell  and  he  was  not  afraid  and  he  was  very 
brave.  The  French  and  Indians  defeated  them  and  often  shot  at 
Washington.  He  did  not  die,  but  God  kept  him  from  dying.  T wo 
horses  were  killed.  The  soldiers  and  he  returned  to  Virginia.  The 
people  respected  him  who  was  very  brave.  The  Indians  were  very 
cruel  and  wicked.  They  looked  for  wives  and  husbands  and  children. 
They  captured  them  and  murdered  them  and  set  fire  and  burned 
some  huts.  They  saw  much  grain  which  grew  long  and  they  destroy- 
ed it.  Washington  lived  in  Virginia  and  worked  on  the  farm  near 
Mount  Vernon.  The  English  came  to  America  and  were  very  proud. 
They  oppressed  the  Americans.  The  English  taxed  them  who  did 
not  obey  them  and  resisted  them.  Washington  was  chosen  and  he 
was  willing  to  govern  them.  Washington  gathered  an  army  and 
fought  and  continued  seven  years.  The  Americans  had  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  They  became  independent.  They  were  very  glad  to 
be  at  peace.  Washington  went  to  Virginia  and  worked  at  Mount 
Vernon.  He  was  chosen  the  first  President  in  1789,  and  he  was  a very 
honest  man,  and  the  people  respected  him  and  loved  him.  He  wished 
to  visit  the  people  in  Boston.  He  was  riding  near  Boston  and  they 
saw  him  and  shook  hands  with  him.  The  children  gave  some  flowers 
to  him.  He  visited  them  for  a few  days.  He  left  the  people  and 
bade  them  adieu.  He  was  very  sorry  to  leave  them.  He  was  chosen 
president  again  in  1793.  He  was  patient  to  govern  the  Americans. 
They  wished  him  to  be  chosen  again.  Washington  declined  in  the 
year  1797.  He  was  very  old  and  weak.  It  rained  a little.  He 
worked  and  went  to  the  house.  He  was  very  cold,  and  on  December 
19th,  1799,  he  took  cold  and  had  an  inflammation  in  his  throat.  A 
doctor  was  called  and  could  not  cure  him.  He  died  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  people  heard  that  he  was  dead.  They  mourned  him. 
The  Congress  adjourned  because  they  heard  that  he  was  dead. 


By  a young  man  twenty-three  years  nf  age.,  under  instruction 
three  and  a half  years. 

ABOUT  THE  AMERICAN  ASYLUM  AND  ITS  SITUATION. 

It  stands  on  a pleasant  hill,  half  a mile  west  from  the  city.  I have 
been  a learner  in  it  three  years  and  four  months,  and  received  a great 
deal  of  blessing  and  happiness.  The  Asylum  is  built  of  brick,  and 
painted  white.  It  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  surrounded  with  a pretty 
fence,  which  is  also  painted  white.  One  of  the  teachers  said  that  the 
Asylum’s  length  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  its  breadth 
fifty,  but  I could  hardly  believe  it.  After  dinner  I went  into  the  cabi- 
net, and  took  a square  and  measured  it,  and  its  length  and  breadth 
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were  just  as  he  said,  and  I made  a great  mistake  by  not  believing  him. 
It  is  three  stories  high.  It  has  fifty  windows  in  the  front  and  fourteen 
on  each  side.  It  has  eight  chimneys  and  there  are  two  lightning-rods 
on  them.  There  are  eight  school-rooms  in  the  Asylum,  and  many 
other  rooms  for  various  purposes.  There  is  a large  chapel  on  the 
second  story,  on  the  south-east  corner,  in  which  we  worship  God 
twice  a day.  The  upper  room  is  our  dormitory.  It  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  long,  and  fifty  feet  wide.  It  contains  fifty-four  beds. 
There  is  a large  lamp  hanging  on  the  ceiling,  which  lights  through 
the  night,  and  the  pupils  sometimes  talk  to  each  other  with  their 
fingers,  while  they  are  in  their  beds.  There  is  a large  cistern  beneath 
with  a pump,  and  also  a long  sink  with  in  some  basins  in  which  we 
wash  our  hands  and  faces  daily.  The  front  lot  is  very  fine,  and  con- 
tains several  rows  of  young  trees,  which  shade  us  in  the  warm  sum- 
mer. There  are  also  some  large  black  cherry-trees.  They  produce 
a great  many  cherries  which  we  eat.  In  that  lot  are  several  alleys 
which  have  rows  of  gay  flowers  on  each  side.  There  is  a large 
dining-hall  behind  the  Asylum,  and  behind  the  dining-hall  is  a long 
wood-house,  behind  which  there  are  two  long  shops.  One  is  a shoe- 
shop  and  the  other  a cabinet.  East  of  these  two  shops  are  a great 
barn  and  a hog-house.  All  those  buildings  are  built  of  brick,  and  all 
are  painted  white.  All  those  buildings  are  very  convenient.  I have 
a French  teacher  whom  I like  very  much.  He  is  deaf  and  dumb. 
He  is  married  to  a deaf  and  dumb  woman,  and  has  four  children  who 
hear  and  talk.  Two  are  girls  and  two  are  boys.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  respectable  teachers.  He  often  tells  me  many  stories,  and  I am 
more  interested  than  I was  ever  before  with  my  parents  and  friends. 
He  has  been  a teacher  in  France  eight  years,  and  twenty-six  here. 
There  are  eight  teachers  in  the  Asylum  and  one  Principal.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  here.  Half  are  girls,  who  are 
from  twelve  to  thirty  years  old.  They  did  not  hear  about  thislnstitu- 
tution  when  they  were  young.  They  can  learn  well,  but  not  as 
much  as  younger  do.  Sometimes  some  of  the  older  learn  more  than 
the  younger.  Mrs.  White  is  the  Matron.  She  is  like  a mother  to 
them.  She  loves  them  all  very  much  as  a mother  loves  each  of  her 
children.  I have  been  sick  sometimes  and  confined  to  my  bed-room. 
When  I was  there  she  often  came  to  me  and  gave  me  some  good 
medicine.  She  is  so  kind  to  each  of  us  that  I shall  always  remember 
her  when  I leave  the  Asylum. 


By  a lad  sixteen  years  old , under  instruction  Jive  years. 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  GREENFIELD  AND  AMHERST. 

Greenfield  is  delightfully  situated  upon  the  western  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  in  the  northern  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  con- 
tains a population  of  about  two  thousand.  It  is  a very  pleasant  and 
flourishing  place,  as  large  as  Deerfield.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built 
of  wood.  There  are  a few  churches  and  a large  prison,  and  there  are 
several  school  houses.  One  of  the  churches  is  the  largest  building  in 
the  village,  and  is  built  of  stone.  It  is  called  the  Episcopal  church. 
There  is  a very  beautilul  green  in  the  center  of  the  town.  In  the 
summer  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  take  very  pleasant  walks  about  the 
green  in  the  evening.  The  sidewalks  are  broad  and  are  paved  with 
stone.  There  arc  no  sidewalks  in  the  northern  part.  The  western 
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part  is  very  level  and  presents  a pleasant  appearance,  like  water. 
In  the  eastern  part  it  is  uneven  and  hilly ; the  hills  are  covered  with 
trees.  The  principal  road  is  level  and  is  lined  with  poplar  trees. 
There  are  many  stores  in  Greenfield.  The  prison  is  situated  upon  a 
stream  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  It  is  a large  building  and  is 
built  of  stone.  It  is  not  as  large  as  the  State  Prison  in  Connecticut. 
The  town  of  Amherst  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  middle  of  Massa- 
chusetts, near  the  Connecticut  River.  It  is  a very  beautiful  and 
pleasant  village,  as  large  as  Greenfield.  The  country  about  Amherst 
is  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  almost  all  rich  and  fine.  The  meadows  near 
the  Connecticut  River  have  a finer  soil  than  the  hills.  The  streets 
are  lined  with  trees.  There  is  a college  in  Amherst,  which  is  situated 
upon  a high  hill  in  the  western  part  of  the  town.  The  college  church 
stands  between  two  college  buildings,  which  are  built  of  brick.  The 
buildings  are  about  as  large  as  Washington  College  in  Hartford.  It 
is  called  Amherst  College.  There  are  some  green  terraces  upon  the 
hill  which  are  very  fine  and  beautiful.  The  elm  trees  stand  around 
the  college.  There  are  two  churches  and  an  academy  in  the  eastern 
part.  The  academy  is  a very  large  and  beautiful  building,  situated 
upon  the  top  of  a hill.  It  has  some  small  fine  pillars.  There  are  a 
great  many  flowers  in  the  garden  which  belongs  to  the  academy. 
The  hotel  is  a large  house.  When  I was  at  home,  I passed  through 
the  village  of  Amherst,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  my  friends  at  Long- 
meadow.  The  town  of  Amherst  is  very  beautiful  and  flourishing. 
Before  I came  to  the  Asylum,  there  was  a great  fire  there.  My  faiher 
heard  the  noise  ; he  rose  and  opened  the  window.  He  aroused  me. 
I went  and  looked  through  the  window.  We  saw  the  fire  which  was 
burning  during  the  night.  We  looked  at  it  for  some  hours,  because 
the  large  house  burnt  for  a long  time.  My  home  is  twelve  miles 
north  of  Amherst;  we  were  able  to  see  it  at  a long  distance.  I asked 
him  what  it  was.  He  told  me  that  he  did  not  know.  In  the  winter 
I went  to  Amherst  with  my  father.  We  saw  the  same  house  which 
had  been  burnt  down  during  the  night.  Many  bricks  lay  on  the 
ground.  After  we  had  seen  it,  we  went  to  Springfield  and  Long- 
meadow,  and  visited  my  grandmother  and  friends.  My  father  told 
me  that  he  was  born  in  Longmeadow.  We  visited  them  a few  weeks 
and  then  returned  home.  Before  I came  here  I saw  the  village  of 
Amherst.  I saw  it  again  last  August.  It  is  a very  beautiful  and 
flourishing  town  at  present. 


% a young  man  nineteen  years  old,  under  instruction  jive  years. 

WINTER. 

It  was  cold  winter  weather.  The  snow  began  to  fall  fast  on  the 
ground  early  in  the  morning.  It  snowed  all  day  and  it  was  ver}^  un- 
pleasant and  gloomy.  I was  at  home  and  I stood  by  the  window  to 
look  at  the  flakes  of  snow  descending.  I was  very  anxious  to  go  out 
into  the  snow  to  play,  but  my  mother  would  not  let  me  for  fear  that  I 
might  take  cold  or  get  wet.  I was  very  impatient.  After  having 
snowed,  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind  blew  hard.  It  grew  louder  and 
shriller  and  rushed  furiously  against  the  house,  and  the  trees  rocked 
in  the  storm,  and  the  branches  were  torn  off.  The  snow  drifted  up 
and  whirled  about  in  the  air.  The  sky  was  still  covered  with  clouds. 
In  the  evening,  it  turned  into  rain.  It  rained  a little  while,  till  it  grew 
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darker,  and  it  was  quite  dark.  There  were  no  stars  or  moon  to  shine. 
The  rain  ceased,  but  the  wind  lasted  all  the  night.  The  nights  were 
long,  and  the  days  were  short,  for  the  sun  was  gone  to  the  south. 
The  snow  froze.  The  next  morning,  the  sky  cleared  up.  The  wind 
ceased,  but  it  was  exceedingly  cold.  Just  before  the  sun  rose,  I 
looked  up  at  the  icicles,  hanging  on  the  eaves  of  the  roof.  They 
were  long  and  sharp  like  daggers.  I went  out  of  the  house.  The 
surface  of  the  snow  was  very  white,  and  smooth : It  was  strong  so 
that  it  would  bear  me.  I stamped  upon  the  snow,  but  I could  not 
break  through  it.  All  the  bushes  and  trees  were  crusted  with  ice, 
and  it  clung  to  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and  bent  them  towards  the 
ground.  They  sparkled  very  brilliantly  and  beautifully,  like  a multi- 
tude of  diamonds.  After  breakfast, I took  my  sled  to  the  hill.  I seated 
myself  on  it.  Then  I slid  down  the  hill  with  great  rapidity.  Some 
boys  skated  on  the  snow.  Sometimes  I drew  my  sled  to  the  woods. 
I cut  off' the  small  old  branches  of  the  trees.  I put  them  on  it.  I then 
brought  them  home.  When  it  was  a pleasant  evening  and  the  moon 
shone  brightly,  the  boys  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill  with  their  sleds. 
They  seated  themselves  on  their  sleds.  Some  of  them  pushed  them 
to  make  them  slide  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Some  turned  over 
and  it  threw  them  off"  into  the  water.  The  rest  rolled  themselves  in 
the  snow.  They  got  their  faces  and  their  clothes  wet.  The  other 
boys  had  a hearty  laugh  at  them.  Some  of  them  went  home.  The 
others  stopped  and  kept  sliding  in  the  night. 


By  a girl  fifteen  years,  old , under  instruction  five  years. 

MAJOR  ANDRE. 

Major  Andre  was  born  in  England,  in  the  year  1751.  When  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  came  to  New  York  under  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  When  Arnold,  who  held 
the  command  of  the  fort  at  West  Point,  heard  of  the  arrival  ol  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  at  New  York,  he  proposed  to  give  up  the  fort  to  him. 
Arnold  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  promised  to  give  up  the  fort 
to  him,  and  if  the  British  army  would  come  to  make  an  attack  upon 
the  fort,  he  would  deliver  it  up  into  their  hands.  He  said  he  was 
very  sorry  because  he  had  rebelled  against  England,  but  he  wished 
to  be  a friend  of  that  country.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  very  glad  to 
hear  of  this,  and  sent  Major  Andre  to  make  a private  agreement  with 
Arnold.  So  Major  Andre  rode  during  the  night  and  arrived  at  the 
Vulture  in  the  Hudson  river,  which  started  for  West  Point.  He  an- 
chored the  ship  where  he  thought  Arnold  would  come,  but  Arnold, 
was  afraid  of  being  taken.  Arnold  sent  a message  to  tell  him  that  he 
wanted  him  to  meet  him  in  the  woods  near  the  shore  ; so  he  went. 
While  talking,  they  heard  the  soldiers  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
Hudson,  discharge  the  cannon  at  the  Vulture.  The  ship  receded 
from  the  shore.  Major  Andre  saw  the  ship  going  down  the  river, 
and  feared  that  he  could  not  escape.  Arnold  invited  Major  Andre  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Smith  and  he  gave  him  a passport.  He  changed  his 
clothes  and  his  name.  Arnold  gave  him  a horse,  and  all  things  were 
arranged.  Andre  set  out  to  return  by  land,  to  New  York,  but  a sen- 
tinel met  him  and  asked  him  where  he  was  going,  and  he  said,  “To 
New  York.”  He  gave  the  passport  to  the  sentinel,  which  Arnold 
wrote,  and  he  permitted  him  to  go  on.  After  this,  Andre  met  three 
soldiers,  who  were  in  the  woods,  and  he  asked  them  where  they  were 
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from,  and  they  said  “from  below,”  and  he  said  “so  ami.”  They 
seized  him  and  searched  him,  and  at  length  they  drew  off  his  boots, 
and  discovered  aletter  which  Arnold  had  written  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
They  regarded  him  as  a spy.  Andre  offered  them  his  gold,  watch, 
&c.  if  they  would  let  him  go,  but  the  offer  was  rejected.  They  took 
him  to  an  American  officer,  and  found  him  guilty.  After  some  days, 
General  Washington  came  to  West  Point,  from  Hartford,  and  heard 
that  Arnold  had  designed  to  deliver  up  West  Point  into  the  hands  of 
the  British.  He  was  much  surprised  to  hear  of  it  because  he  had 
been  a faithful  officer.  Arnold’s  treachery  was  detected,  and  his  de- 
sign failed  by  the  arrest  of  Andre,  and  he  fled  into  New  York  to  serve 
the  British. 

Gen.  Washington  and  the  officers  tried  Andre  as  a spy,  and  told 
him  that  he  must  be  hung.  He  wrote  to  Gen.  Washington,  and  said 
that  he  would  rather  be  shot  than  hung,  because  he  felt  mortified  that 
the  people  should  think  ofhim  as  a thief.  Gen.  Washington  answer- 
ed i:  and  told  him  that  he  wished  him  not  to  be  hung,  but  he  could  not 
let  him  be  shot,  because  the  law  said,  if  a soldier  was  a spy,  he  must 
be  hung.  Gen.  Washington  pronounced  the  sentence  upon  Andre, 
that  he  should  be  hung;  so  he  was  hung.  The  people  of  England 
heard  of  the  death  of  Andre,  and  were  much  afflicted  because  he  was 
a fine  man.  The  king  erected  a monument  in  memory  of  Andre,  in 
W estminster  Abbey,  in  London. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA  BY  THE  NORTHMEN  AND 
CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

In  the  year  984,  Eric  the  Red,  emigrated  from  Iceland  to  Green- 
land with  several  men,  and  Heriulf  was  one  of  them,  Heriulf  had  a 
son  named  Biarne.  While  Biarne  was  absent  on  a trading  voyage 
near  Norway,  his  father  accompanied  Eric  the  Red.  Biarne  came  to 
Iceland,  and  found  his  father  absent.  He  asked  his  friends  where  his 
father  was,  and  they  told  him  that  he  had  emigrated  to  Greenland. 
Biarne  sailed  and  followed  him.  The  next  day  the  wind  arose  and 
there  was  a dense  fog  for  some  days,  and  they  were  lost  in  the  fog, 
and  did  not  know  in  what  direction  Greenland  lay.  Whe  i the  wind 
died  away  and  the  fog  cleared  off,  they  discovered  unknown  land, 
level  and  woody,  but  Biarne  perceived  that  it  was  not  Greenland,  be- 
cause he  was  told  that  Greenland  was  very  mountainous,  and  covered 
with  great  cakes  of  ice  near  the  coast.  They  did  not  land  there. 
After  two  days  they  again  discovered  other  land  rather  mountainous. 
They  did  not  land  upon  it.  They  sailed  towards  the  north  east,  to 
Greenland,  and  coasted  along  it,  and  he  found  his  father.  After  six 
years,  Biarne  went  to  Norway  on  a trading  voyage,  and  met  the  Earl 
of  Norway,  his  friend.  Biarne  told  him  about  his  accident  during  the 
storm  and  the  discovery.  He  did  not  talk  much  about  it  because  he 
thought  it  was  of  little  consequence.  The  Earl  of  N:rway  told  him 
that  he  had  better  go  and  discover  the  country ; so  he  went  to  Green- 
land and  told  Eric  the  Red  about  the  Earl’s  wishes,  Eric  the  Red 
told  him  that  if  he  would  hire  him  his  vessel,  he  would  send  his  son 
Lief,  and  about  twenty-five  men  to  go  and  discover  the  country. 
Biarne  told  him  that  he  wrnuld  do  so.  Eric  the  Red  appointed  Lief 
the  captain  of  the  expedition.  They  left  Greenland  and  saw  the 
large  island,  level  and  woody,  discovered  by  Biarne  six  years  ago, 
and  named  it  Helluland.  They  sailed  on  in  a south-westerly  direc- 
tion, and  found  a large  peninsula,  rather  mountainous,  and  called  it 
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Markland.  They  proceeded  and  discovered  a low  and  sandy  beach. 
They  turned  towards  the  west  and  arrived  at  an  island,  and  entered 
the  mouth  of  a river.  They  went  up  the  river,  and  into  a small  lake. 
Lief  told  them  that  they  would  stay  there  all  winter,  and  go  to  Green- 
land in  the  spring.  He  divided  his  men  into  two  companies,  one  to 
watch  and  the  other  to  explore  the  country.  They  erected  booths  to 
live  in.  One  day,  one  of  them  who  was  a German,  went  into  the 
tvoods  and  discovered  grapes  coiled  around  a tree.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  them.  The  men  who  watched  were  anxious  about 
him,  and  were  sent  to  seek  him,  and  found  him  standing  still  admiring. 
They  were  much  astonished  when  they  first  saw  them.  They  named 
it  Vinland,  because  there  was  an  abundance  of  grapes.  In  the  spring 
they  left  the  island  for  Greenland,  and  arrived  there.  They  used  to 
carry  on  trade  with  this  island,  but  now  they  do  not.  The  Northmen 
first  discovered  America,  previous  to  Christopher  Columbus. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  born  at  Genoa,  Italy,  in  1435  or  1436. 
We  do  not  know  much  about  his  early  life,  but  his  father  sent  him  to 
school,  and  he  improved  very  fast  and  better  than  the  other  scholars. 
He  was  particularly  fond  of  astronomy  and  navigation.  When  he  left 
school,  he  became  a sailor,  and  made  some  voyages  to  the  Western 
Islands.  He  found  some  trees  and  pieces  of  carved  wood,  thrown  by 
the  westerly  winds  on  the  shore,  different  from  those  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  did  not  know  where  they  were  from.  He  heard  that 
some  bodies  of  men  were  also  found,  thrown  on  one  of  the  western 
islands,  and  that  their  features  were  different  from  those  of  these  coun- 
tries. He  once  went  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  I think  he  probably 
visited  Iceland,  and  heard  of  the  discovery  of  America,  by  the  North- 
men. He  thought  it  was  possible  to  shorten  the  way  to  India,  by  sail- 
ing towards  the  west,  and  not  to  go  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
or  by  land  through  Africa.  He  resolved  on  a voyage  of  discovery,  and 
came  to  Lisbon,  where  he  was  married.  He  obtained  an  audience  of 
the  king,  and  unfolded  his  plan  to  him.  The  king  asked  the  advice  of 
his  counsellors,  but  they  told  him  it  was  better  to  send  some  sailors  to 
go  to  the  western  islands,  and  then  to  sail  on  towards  the  west,  to  de- 
ceive Columbus ; so  he  sent  them.  They  went  and  continued  to  sail 
towards  the  west,  but  the  wind  blew  hard  against  the  ship,  and  they 
turned  and  came  back  to  Lisbon.  They  told  the  king  that  Columbus 
was  a fool.  Columbus  heard  of  it,  and  felt  very  indignant.  A little 
while  after  his  wife  died,  and  he  determined  to  abandon  the  country, 
and  go  to  Spain.  He  revealed  his  plan  to  Ferdinand,  the  king,  and 
Isabella,  the  queen,  but  they  were  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Moors, 
and  kept  putting  him  off  for  eight  years.  Columbus  resolved  to  ldave 
this  country  also,  and  started  i’or  France,  but  Isabella  told  a messen- 
ger to  call  him  back;  so  he  returned.  The  king  told  him  that  if  he 
discovered  land,  seas,  and  islands,  he  might  have  the  hereditary  titleof 
High  Admiral  and  Viceroy.  He  furnished  him  with  three  vessels, 
and  ninety  sailors,  and  in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons.  On 
Friday,  August  3d,  1492,  they  set  sail  for  the  Canary  Islands,  and  took 
in  provisions  and  water  for  the  voyage,  and  staid  there  for  a little 
season.  They  left  the  islands  and  sailed  in  a westerly  course  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  The  crews  were  dissatisfied  with  their  long  voyage,  and 
feared  that  they  would  perish,  but  they  saw  a flock  of  birds,  and  knew 
that  it  was  a sign  of  land.  One  of  the  sailors  ascended  to  the  top  of 
the  mast,  and  saw  a bank  of  fog,  and  thought  it  was  land,  and  shouted 
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“ Land ! Land !”  but  it  faded  away.  They  fell  again  into  a state  of 
despondency,  and  wished  to  throw  Cclumbus  out,  but  he  tried  to  pacify 
them.  In  the  night,  at  two  o’clock,  on  the  11th  of  October,  one  of  the 
sailors  proclaimed  “Land  ! Land!”  again,  and  it  was  true.  The 
next  morning  Columbus  embarked  in  the  boat  and  went  ashore. 
When  he  landed,  he  drew  his  sword  and  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  King  and  Q,ueen  of  Spain. 
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April  7,  1843. 

We  have  this  day  examined  the  above  account,  and  find  it  to  be  correct,  Hartford,  April  1,  1843. 

A; ■ M.  COLLINS,  > Auditors.  J.  B.  HOSMER,  Treasurer. 


THE  ALPHABET  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 
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TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS. 


I.  The  Asylum  will  provide  for  each  pupil,  board,  lodging  and  washing  ; the 
continual  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals  ; fuel,  can. 
dies,  stationery  and  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  school  room,  for  which, 
including  tuition,  there  will  be  an  annual  charge  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

II.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  necessary  extra  charges  will  be  made. 

III.  No  pupil  will  be  received  for  a less  term  than  two  years,  and  no  deduc. 
tion  from  the  above  charge  will  be  made  on  account  of  vacations  or  absence, 
except  in  case  of  sickness. 

IV.  Payments  are  always  to  be  made  six  months  in  advance  ; for  the  punc. 
tual  fulfilment  of  which,  and  the  continuance  of  the  pupil  for  two  years,  except 
in  case  of  sickness  or  dismission  by  the  Directors,  a satisfactory  bond  will  bo 
required. 

V.  Each  person  applying  for  admission  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  twenty-five  years;  must  be  of  good  natural  intellect;  capa- 
ble of  forming  and  joining  letters  with  a pen,  legibly  and  correctly;  free  from 
any  immoralities  of  conduct  and  from  any  contagious  disease.  A satisfactory 
certificate  of  such  qualifications  will  be  required. 


Applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  Legislative  appropriations  in  the  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  should  be  made  to  the  Secretaries 
of  those  States  respectively,  stating  the  name  and  age  of  the  proposed  benefi- 
ciary, and  the  circumstances  of  his  parent  or  guardian.  In  the  States  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  applications,  as  above,  should  be  made  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  funds  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ; and 
in  Vermont  and  Connecticut,  respectively,  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  In  all  cases  a certificate  from  two  or  more  of  the  Select  Men,  Magis- 
trates or  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  township  or  place,  to  which  the 
applicant  belongs,  should  accompany  the  application. 

Those  applying  for  the  admission  of  paying  pupils,  may  address  their  letters 
(post  paid)  to  the  Principal  of  the  Asylum. 

The  Spring  Vacation  begins  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April  and  continues 
two  weeks.  The  Vacation  of  the  Summer  begins  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
August  and  continues  six  weeks.  The  time  for  admitting  pupils,  is  at  the  elose 
of  the  spring  vacation.  Punctuality  in  this  respect  is  very  important ; as  it  can- 
not be  expected,  that  the  progress  of  a whole  class  should  be  retarded  on  ac. 
count  of  a pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation.  Such  a pupil  must  suffer  the 
inconvenience  and  the  loss. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  have 
them  taught  how  to  write  a fair  and  legible  hand  before  they  come  to  the 
Asylum.  This  can  easily  be  done,  and  it  prepares  them  to  make  greater  and 
more  rapid  improvement. 

When  a pupil  is  sent  to  the  Asylum,  unless  accompanied  by  a parent,  or 
some  friend  who  can  give  the  necessary  information  concerning  him,  he  should 
bring  a written  statement  as  to  his  name  ; the  year,  month  and  day  of  birth  ; 
the  names  in  full  of  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  ; the  place  of  his  residence  ; 
whether  he  was  born  deaf,  or  if  not,  what  caused  his  deafness ; also  the  name 
and  direction  of  the  person  to  whom  letters  respecting  him  may  be  addressed. 
He  should  be  well  clothed ; that  is,  in  general  he  should  have  both  winter  and 
summer  clothing  enough  to  last  one  year,  and  be  furnished  with  a list  of  the 
various  articles,  each  of  which  should  be  marked.  A small  sum  of  money 
should  also  be  deposited  with  the  Steward  of  the  Asylum,  for  the  personal 
expenses  of  the  pupil  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Careful  attention  to  these  suggestions  is  quite  important. 


